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appeal to the curiosity and instinct for investigation.
"Ask questions that are within his comprehension, and
leave him. to resolve them. Let him know nothing
because you have told it to him, but because he has
comprehended it himself; he is not to learn science,
but to discover it. If you ever substitute in his mind
authority for reason, he will no longer reason/' So
Rousseau contrasts the current methods of teaching
astronomy and geography by means of globes, maps,
and other misleading representations, with the more
natural plan of stimulating inquiry by observing the
sun when rising and setting during the different seasons,
and by studying the topography of the neighborhood
and drawing maps of it. -,Emile is taught to appreciate
the value of these subjects by being lost in the forest,
and, in his efforts -to find a way out, discovering a use
for them. He learns the elements of electricity by
meeting with a juggler, who attracts an artificial duck
by means of a concealed magnet/, He similarly dis-
covers through experience the effect of cold and heat
upon solids and liquids, and so comes to understand the
thermometer and other instruments. Hence Rousseau
feels khat all knowledge of real value may be acquired
clearly and naturally without the use of rivalry or text-
books. "I hate books," he says; "they merely teach
us to talk of what we do not know/5 But he finds one
book, "where all the natural needs of man are exhibited